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BOOK REVIEWS 81 

The Principles of Esthetics. DeWitt H. Parker. Boston: Silver, 

Burdett and Company. 1920. Pp. v + 374. 

It would have been achievement enough to have produced some- 
thing like an adequate textbook on esthetics. But Mr. Parker has 
done more than this. He has written a book that makes profitable 
and pleasant reading alike for those unfamiliar with the subject 
and for those versed in its traditions and literature. For purposes 
of instruction, The Principles of Esthetics must, to be sure, be sup- 
plemented by works on certain aspects of the subject that are left 
entirely untouched — as, for example, the matter of the origins of 
art. But this deficiency is partially supplied by references in the 
bibliography appended. Moreover, the matters treated are quite 
numerous and varied enough for the compass of the volume. 

Mr. Parker deliberately stresses psychological esthetics; or 
perhaps it might more properly be said that for him the subject is 
essentially psychological. "I use 'experience of art' 'esthetic ex- 
perience,' and 'beauty' with the same meaning," he observes (p. 
53). This bias does not prevent his giving in his later chapters an 
exceedingly good objective analysis of the structure of the several 
arts, taking up in turn, music, poetry, prose literature, painting, 
sculpture and architecture. In connection with the problem of 
evil, he considers the nature of the tragic, the comic, and the pa- 
thetic, treating these as so many methods of solving that problem. 
The last two chapters he devotes to the relation of art to morality 
and religion. 

The book is essentially non-historical. To but a small extent 
is even reference made to traditional solutions of the problems 
considered. Mr. Parker's own solutions are, of course, by no means 
uniquely his, but in his handling he displays vigor, originality and 
freshness. Particularly good throughout the volume is the treat- 
ment of the antithesis of thought and feeling in the esthetic ex- 
perience. Mr. Parker coins the word einmeinung after analogy 
with einfiihlung to express "the relation of the idea to the sense 
medium of the expression." "Feeling," he observes (p. 70) "is 
a function of ideas; if, then, we demand sincerity in the one, we 
must equally demand conviction in the other." 

To those who relish a sincere, sympathetic, and human treat- 
ment of matters which may be made either too abstruse or hack- 
neyed, this volume will be exceedingly welcome. 

Helen Huss Parkhurst. 

Barnard College. 



